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Ethos. Studien zur alteren griechischen Rhetorik. Von Dr. Wil- 
helm SOss. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1910. Pp. 
v+273. M. 8. 

In the broader sense of the word, Dr. Suss identifies the doctrine of ethos 
with the psychological theory of rhetoric in general. The old Sicilian rhetoric 
of Corax, Tisias, Antiphon, and Lysias dealt, he tells us, objectively with the 
facts by arguments based on abstract probability, to. dKora. Its method 
of teaching was the memorizing of tottoi. The rhetoric of Gorgias, fol- 
lowed, he thinks, by Plato, Isocrates, and Alcidamas, applied psycho- 
logical insight to the influencing of the subjectivity of the hearer or 
judge. It thus came to attribute more importance to ornamental diction, 
order, and disposition, as also to the xcupos, or fit occasion, and to the 
faculty of extempore speech which enables a speaker to adjust himself to 
Kcupos. In the working out of these ideas, Dr. Suss rehandles the old prob- 
lem of the historical relation of Plato, Isocrates, and Alcidamas, and con- 
cludes that we must attribute to Gorgias not only nearly everything which 
these writerB have in common but everything in the context of his parallel 
passages for which he can find any conceivable association with real or 
conjectured words and ideas of the Leontine rhetor. 

The remainder of the book follows the doctrine of ethos in the more 
specific sense through the Rhetoric to Alexander, and Aristotle, and analyzes 
the later authorities in the course of an investigation of the sources of Aris- 
totle's third book. This study of the theory is followed by a chapter on the 
practice, supplemented by a Topik of Bescheltung, or billingsgate, extending 
from Eupolis to Claudian. No student of Greek rhetoric can fail to derive 
much stimulus and instruction from this work. If I proceed to indicate some 
reserves, they are only such as cautious minds must feel with regard to a 
large part of present-day philological inquiry. The desire to get new results, 
to make a point, to establish a system, the endeavor to extract more from 
defective evidence than it contains, constantly confuses both the logic and the 
critical judgment of excellent scholars. Dr. Siiss's previous book, Be 
personarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine, showed that he had 
not escaped this tendency, of which Dummler was the most conspicuous 
representative. He there (p. 38) actually cites Lucian Nigrinus 2 to illus- 
trate the combination of oculist and Platonic philosopher in the same 
person! 

As regards the present work, it is entirely conceivable that Plato and Isoc- 
rates owed more to Gorgias than we can now perceive, and it is certain that 
there must have been some personal and historical connection between Plato's 
Phaedrus, Isocrates' tract against the Sophists, and Alcidamas' polemic 
against written speeches. But on neither of these points is the certainty 
which Dr. Suss aims at to be attained by the method of reasoning which he 
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employs. I must limit myself to a few illustrations. On p. 81, he says "Die 
<£iW stellen alle drei in Gegensatz zu der Memoriertechne an die Spitze 
des Systems." It is impossible to reconcile Isocrates and Alcidamas in this 
fashion, or to dispose of the fact that Alcidamas' essay is mainly directed 
against Isocrates. Isocrates and Plato emphasize <f>vo-K in protest against 
the exaggerated professions of those who claim for teaching more than it can 
accomplish, while Alcidamas merely affirms that it requires more natural 
ability, Qvvk, to speak extempore than to write an elaborate speech. On p. 
20, Dr. Suss explains the resemblance of Isocrates' phrase, ipvxv's ■ ■"• ■ So$a- 
<rTiKrjs Zpyov, and Plato Gorgias 463A, i/'vx? 5 • • • • ""'"ox ao " r " c V s by the 
assumption that the definition goes back to Gorgias, who, he thinks, employs 
both synonyms. The simple explanation, as I have elsewhere shown, is 
that Plato in answer to Isocrates' frequent opposition of &>£a to the Platonic 
im<TTrj)j.r) wickedly substitutes aroxaoTiiajs in parody. 

The defense of the reading irpaypATw for ■ypaju.juaTu>i> in Isoc. 13. 10 is 
unsuccessful. The entire context absolutely requires ypafxfxa.T(av. Sec. 11 
is merely a personal digression, and the argument against the justice of the 
comparison of the teaching of rhetoric to the teaching of ypaft-imra is con- 
tinued and elaborated in sec. 12. As a final and typical example I may take 
the arguments used to transfer to Gorgias the Platonic definition of rhetoric 
as a ipvxaywyui Sta Aoywv. This is proved by a citation of the Zv$eoi Sia 
\6yu>v eVco&u eirayayol rjhovrjs from Gorgias Helena 10, and by reference to 
Isocrates 2. 49 and 9. 10. Now it is of course possible that Gorgias may have 
used the word ipvxa-y^yia somewhere. The weakness of the argument is that it 
totally overlooks the fundamental distinction between Isocrates' and Plato's 
use of the word. In 2. 49 Isocrates is not speaking as a rhetorician, but as a 
moralist. The multitude prefer entertainment to profit, hence poets (and 
epideictic rhetors) seek to entertain ({Irvxaycoyeiv) rather than to admonish. 
So in Evag. 10 the point is merely that poetry possesses in rhythm and other 
ornaments means of entertaining and moving the feelings which prose lacks. 
Plato on the other hand is thinking of the art of persuasion, and with a char- 
acteristic recurrence to etymology defines rhetoric as a guidance of the soul 
by discourses. This appears in the later statement that some souls are easily 
persuaded, that is, led, by one type of argument, and others by another. 
There is no real connection between the Isocratean and the Platonic passages, 
and Dr. Siiss's insistence on the mere word is as uncritical as is Dummler's 
argument that the Isocratean passage is an intentional sneer at Plato. It 
would require a volume to test all of Dr. Siiss's hypotheses in this way. I can 
only repeat in conclusion that, despite my distrust of much of the conjec- 
tural reasoning, the book is one which no student of the history of Greek 
rhetoric can afford to neglect. 

Paul Shorey 



